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[concluded.] 

And more — if we as true Christians can 
need such a motive, can need to be whipped 
to duty— when we are called to give an ac- 
count of our stewardship, the recording 
angel will not forget to ask whether wc have 
developed all, or buried some of the facul- 
ties with which the Creator has endowed ns. 

Having thus touched upon some of the 
advantages, the enjoyments, and the duties 
of a symmetrical development of our spiritual 
nature — of our moral, scientific, and esthetic 
faculties alike— let us glance hastily at tb.j 
means by which this, with us, so much neg- 
lected esthetic culture is to.be obtained. It 
is to be acquired by the same method a-, 
moral or scientific culture, by appropriate 
education and development. 



In making a comparative survey of the 
fine arts in America, and using this word in 
its broadest sense, we find that oratory far 
overtops the other arts, both in the attention 
given it in our schools, and in the successful 
application of it. No European country can 
compare with America to-day in the number 
and excellence of its orators in the pulpit 
and on the forum. Belle-lettres literature is 
taught extensively ; that of our own country 
and England merely is well appreciated ; but 
we cannot boast of many good writers of 
poetry or romance. Music is taught in 
many schools, and, of a low order, it in 
widely diffused throughout all classes of 
society. We have no first-class American 
composers, nor are oratorios either sung or 
appreciated much, even' in our large cities. 
All of our colleges should have professor- 
ships of oratory, belle-lettres, and music. 
These "should be taught historically, theo- 
retically, and practically. 

But it is in the formative and applied arts, 
as painting, sculpture, and architecture, that 
the deficiency in our system of education is 
the most flagrant ; and it is more especially 
with reference to these that we wish to treat*. 
It is true that in many of our public and 
private schools, drawing and painting are 
taught. But how are they taught ? In the 
most curSory, mechanical, and unartistic 
way ; not receiving one-quarter of the time 
given to arithmetic, grammar, or any other 
elementary study ; being pushed into any 
spare hour that the student who has a special 
love for art can find; ranked as "orna- 
mental," in distinction from the solid or 
serious studies ; and considered by a largo 
majority of teachers, parents, and patrons as 
an unimportant, if not a trivial and frivolous, 
or indeed a vain and noxious appendage to 
the education of a person of dignity of char- 
acter. Still the importance of the fact is not 
to be underrated, that drawing and painting 
are taught in any manner in our primary 
schools and academies. Having secured a 
foothold, they will gain ground with the ad- 
vancing public taste. As those who aro now 
in the primary schools and the academies 
enter college, they will wish to continue 
their studies on a higher basis. Thus there 
will be created a demand for professorships, 
and the demand will be supplied. 

Instruction in esthetics and the fine arts, 
to be systematic, should be of tliree kinds, 
theoretical, practical, and historical. The 
theoretical will include the general science 
of esthetics, or the philosophy of the beauti- 
ful ; its place in a system of philosophy ; 
the classification, methods, scope, spirit, arid 
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mutual relations of the different fine arts, as 
music, poetry, oratory, painting, sculpture, 
architecture ; and of the applied arts, as 
landscape gardening, mechanical and topo- 
graphical drawing, the ornamentation of 
carpets, wall paper, furniture, machinery, 
dress, and everything that can receive life, 
grace, and beauty from the hand of art. 
- From a lack of thorough instruction in 
preparatory schools, elementary instruction 
will have to be given in the practical use of 
the pencil and the brush ; also in the appli- 
cation .of mathematics to drawing, in iso- 
metrical and linear perspective, and in archi- 
tectural, mechanical, and topographical 
drawing. 

To the general scholar, to the man of cul- 
ture, the study of the great intellectual 
forces that have moulded the civilization of 
the world, is one of the greatest interest aud 
importance. With such, the historical study 
of the development, the rise, perfection, 
and decadence of the fine arts in tne differ- 
ent nations and ages of the world, opens the 
mind to the most glorious as well as the most 
sad epochs of human greatness and weak- 
ness. Without a knowledge of this element 
in human history, much of history must be 
blank; more must be enigmatical, and all is 
incomplete. Egpyt without her temples, 
tombsj and pyramids ; Athens without the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the Propyleum, 
the temples of Theseus and Jupiter ; Borne 
without the Capitol, the Coliseum, the baths, 
the temples, and the tombs ; Pompeii with- 
out its statuary and paintings ; Constanti- 
nople without the Santa Sophia, the cisterns, 
the hippodrome, and the mosques ; Florence 
without its cathedral, city-hall, churches, 
statuary, paintings, and palaces ; Cologne 
without its cathedral and Romanesque 
churches ; Venice without its St. Mark's 
Church and tower, ducal palace, library 
building, marble palaces, and brilliant paint- 
ings ; in fact, any and all historic countries 
and cities, without their monuments of art, 
would be stripped of a great portion of the 
strange charm that draws to them travelers 
from all lands. We cry out against the de- 
struction of works of art by the Vandals. 
How much less would the immeasurably 
greater portion of the men of learning in 
America know of the works of ancient art, 
the spirit that gave them birth, the circum- 
stances of their creation, and their influence 
upon the art of succeeding ages, had the 
Vandals destroyed every work of classical 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, than 
they do now ? 

A distinguished member of the New York 
bar, a graduate of a college in New England 
that claims to be the best in America, while 
in Italy lately, declared that he had never 
heard of Leonardo da Vinci, and by the way 
he talked it was demonstrated that he cer- 
tainly never had, though his German and 
Italian companions could hardly believe 
their ears. The death of Cornelius, the 
patriarch of modern painting, fell this year 
like a cloud of darkness upon cultivated 
circles in Europe. In America nobody 
seemed to know there had ever lived such a 
man as Cornelius. Unless the history of 
fine arts and their relation to the general 
history of civilization is taught in our col- 
leges, this deficiency in the education of the 
cultivated classes will continue ; educa'ed 
Americans abroad will continue to appear 
ignorant of the first elements of culture ; 
one great branch of the stream of civiliza- 
tion will flow away from us ; our knowledge- 



of historical and contemporary art will con- 
tinue to be borrowed ; and one-third of our 
knowledge of history will be a blank, or a 
mixture of crude and detached data. 

For the study of the history of the fine 
arts and their relation to the general history 
of civilization, text-books for class recita- 
tion are needed. Of such we have no trust- 
worthy ones in this country. Till these are 
given, instruction must be given by lectures 
from the professor. These should be ex- 
tended through about half of the last year 
of collegiate instruction. More, the other 
branches of study would not admit. As 
much time as this is'given to astronomy, for 
example, :or many other studies not more 
important for the development of the mind, 
and its furnishing with useful information, 
than the subject of which we are treating. 

These lectures on the history of art should 
be supplemented by museums of archaeology 
and art history. Such museums are at- 
tached to many universities of the old coun- 
try. The great royal museum of Berlin is 
nowused as an appendage to the university 
for the illustration of the lectures of the 
professors upon the history of the fine arts. 
It is possible to procure a very acceptable 
museum to illustrate the characteristic 
periods of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing among all people and of all ages, at a 
moderate outlay, at much less than is appro- 
priated to the gathering of cabinets of mine- 
ralogy, geology, or zoology, or in the appa- 
ratus to illustrate physics and chemistry. 
The laws that govern the crystallization of 
formless matter, that have governed the de- 
velopments of. animal and vegetable life in 
the geologic and present, periods of the his- 
tory of the earth, are extremely interesting, 
and justly require illustration by extensive 
cabinets and apparatus; Are' the" laws that' 
have attended the development of humanity 
in history, are the finest workings of the 
human spirit, the noblest productions of 
human genius, of less interest ? And is 
money misappropriated in gathering mu- 
seums to illustrate these laws, to reproduce 
these works of genius, so that they may be 
enjoyed again hundreds and thousands of 
years after their authors have gone to their 
last sleep ? 

AJwell selected museum of archaeology and 
art history would have as its foundation 
casts in plaster of Paris of the chief works 
of sculpture, and of the chief architectural 
ornaments of the different ages of sculpture 
and architecture. It is impossible now to 
get good original works of any historic artist 
of past periods. Copies in plaster are per- 
fect reproductions. They have none of the 
defacing and discoloring of the weather- 
worn originals, and thus for the purpose of 
study are better than the originals. They cost 
far less and are far more true than copies in 
marble. At the outset, a few copies in plas- 
ter can be obtained. These can be supple- 
mented by photographs of others. These 
photographs reproduce all the effects of the 
original from a single point of view. Of 
many fine works of sculpture no casts have 
been token, and we must as yet be content 
with photographs of them. Most works of 
architecture must be examined by means of 
photographs and engravings. The only 
other or better method is by the usejjf cork 
models of buildings, and these are" expen- 
sive. The study of the history of painting 
offers more difficulties. Painted copies are 
expensive and are usually poor. Photo- 
graphs and engravings give the outline, the 



drawing, the shading, and the composition, 
but they lack color, a vital element in paint- 
ing. Still it is better beyond comparison to 
have the advantage to be gained from photo- 
graphs and engravings than to know nothing 
of the history of painting. 

Thus, by the addition of the theoretical, 
and historical study of the fine arts, by a 
placing esthetics aqd the fine arts on a level 
with philosophy and science, and with the- 
ology and morals, by the symmetrical de- 
velopment of the trinity in our spiritual 
nature — the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful — we will, have a system of education that 
will develop a symmetry and perfection of 
culture and civilization that has been at- 
tained in no past age. 

\ «-«-» « • . 

SIGHT-SEEING IN GEBMYNY. 



There are few towns on tie Continent 
where the Cockney rage for sight-saeing can 
be so advantageously gratified as in Dresden. 
The picture galleries are instiuct've — the 
wonderful collection of jewels', precious 
stones, gold and silver ornaments o" much, 
very much "virtue" or "vertii," whichever 
you please, in the Green vaults are histori- 
cally interesting as well as intrinsically valu- 
able; the armory affords an opportunity of 
learning the art of warfare in one lesson ; 
the China vaults show you the shapes and 
sizes of all the plates and dishes in the 
world ; the specimens of ancient sculpture 
enable you to pass a few minutes with the 
old heathens in private life ; the churches 
are good, and music is cultivated to perfec- 
tion. What more can the most ravenous fan- 
atics require ? It is a month ago since I 
passed a few days in Dresden with some 
friends who were oh a- voyage 'de lime, but 
who, nevertheless, went through as much 
exertion in the pursuit of pleasure as would 
entitle them to a ticket- of -leave should they 
have required one before the intended 
term of exile from their native country had 
expired. We set to sight-seeing directly we 
met, and, during the time we were together, 
never ceased from the hard labor. They ran 
through the picture galleries while I con- 
tented myself with studying the contents of 
one of the rooms, and Raphael's " Madonna 
di san Siste." Seeing hundreds of pictures 
in a hurry is as confusing, in my opinion, as 
listening to as many melodies at the same 
time. You get bewildered and are quite un- 
able to appreciate the respective beauties of 
the different works. Carlo Dolce's "St. 
Cecilia," Annibal Caracci's " Fame;" and 
Correggio's "Night," afforded me quite 
enough matter for reflection during the 
short time I had to devote to pictures. The 
theatre was a most agreeable change of en- 
tertainment in the evening, or rather from 
6.30 to 9, which is hardly evening according 
to English notions as far as theatres are con- 
cerned. We heard the Czar und Zimmer- 
mann, by Lortzing ; an opera that is almost 
unknown out of Germany, but which is 
most popular in its native land. Madame 
Janner Krall, the prima do'mia, sang and 
acted charmingly. Herr Schild, a German 
Gardoni, surprised me with his exquisite 
tenor voice and pure style of vocalization. 
The other singers were nothing remarkable. 
The opera was, as a matter of course, in a 
Hof Theater, well put upon the stage, and 
the band and chorus were first rate. At the 
same theatre the next evening I heard a 
Fraulein Weber, a second Jetty Treftz, sing 
in an extravaganza called Flihh eind Flock, 



